GRASS-LEAVED   PEA,  Lathymv nissdlto L.

228. Grass-leaved Pea, Lathyrus fiissolia L (X J); slender
annual up to about 3 ft. high and very grass-like; stems slender,
green, ribbed, not hairy; stipules minute, soon falling off; true
leaves not present, but represented by the leaf-like stalk, these
much like the leaves of a grass, very narrow and tapered to the
apex, with 5-7 nerves parallel with the margins; flower-stalks
solitary in the axils of the leaves and about equal in length,
bearing 1 or 2 flowers; calyx (A, X 6) obliquely bell-shaped, with 5
narrow lobes slightly hairy on the margin, the lowermost lobe a
little longer than the others; petals bright red, turning crimson or
bluish in the upper parts; standard a$ in fig. B, X 0; wing-
petals as shown in fig. C, X li; keel-petals fig, D, X 11;
stamens (E, X H) all united into a single closed sheath; anthers
rounded, equal; ovary (F, X 1-J) linear, with several ovules,
glabrous; style short, flattened back and front, slightly hairy
above; fruits (G, X f) like very narrow peas, strongly marked
with nerves, about 2 in. long, becoming spirally twisted when old;
seeds (H, X 3) slightly 4-sided, dark and minutely roughened
(family Papilionaceae).

This is a species of more than ordinary interest. Not only
does it mimic, but it grows amongst grasses, and is quite difficult
.to distinguish from them when* not in flower or fruit. It can*
easily be recognised, however, because the base of the leaf is not
sheathing and there is no ligule, as in most grasses. There is a
parallel example in the South African flora, and one with which
botanists in that country are fond of catching out the uninitiated
stranger. But the South African plant, Cltffortia graminea
Linn, f., belongs to the family Rosaceae. Secondly, this species
exhibits a very high stage in evolution, having completely dis-
pensed with its leaflets and tendrils, and developed the leaf-stalks
to function as leaves, whilst the several- or, many-flowered
raceme characteristic of most other species of this genus is
here reduced to 1 or 2 flowers. Indeed, if plants could divulge
their pedigree, this would have a very interesting story.

The flowers contain nectar and have a brush of hairs on the
style below the stigma to sweep out the pollen.   Sometimes,
however, the flowers do not open, though they set fertile fruits*
This plant'is only locally common in Britain, but ranges into
western Asia and North Africa.